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WATSON REFUTED. 


LETTER IV. 


After what I observed above, it will be useless to say much as to your 
third letter, in which you examine minutely the passages Thomas Paine 
has pointed out to prove the Pentateuch not genuine. | First, As to the 
objection taken from the name of Dan, I never thoughtit spacious. This 
is not the case with the very next one, which is of very great weight. 
The writer, after enumerating a number of Arabian names, concludes 
in these words, ‘‘ These are the kings that reigned in Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel.” Contrary to my expec- 
tations, you acknowledge this to have been written after the Jews had 
kings. Many of your brethren have attempted to deny it by quibbles, 
but you say that it does not invalidate the authority of the book : wonder- 
ful! if your alma-mater taught you, that an evident lie or contradiction 
in any book, particularly of remote antiquity, and relating histories unsup- 
ported by impartial authors, does not create a suspicion, which approach- 
es to certainty that the book is not authentic; if you think so, I must 
give up arguing with you. It may be an interpolation, you observe, 
How did you learn this? You will at least leave me the right to sup- 
pose, and you cannot deny the presumption is against you, that an ab- 
surdity in a book is a reason for distrusting the rest. I have probabil- 
ity on my side ; for the Jew who forged this passage, either from piety or 
ignorance, might have forged the whole book, or so interpolated it as to 
destroy its credibility. At any rate, the detection of falsehood in a his- 
tory, is not a motive to suppose ittrue. It requires an excess of piety to 
break through all the rules of logic and common sense. How does it 
happen, that the Lord Jehovah does not provide better against such mis- 
takes creeping into the book of the law of his favourite people? It would 
seem as if he had done it on purpose to create incredulity, and enjoy the 
pleasure of punishing unbelievers, as, of old, he hardened Pharvah’s 
heart that he might have a pretext to inflict calamities on him and his 
people. 

My Lord, what credit would we give to a history of William the Con- 
queror that had the following sentence, after naming different persons : 
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And these were the names of the Kings of England before George the 
Third came to the throne: for what purpose could any person insert such 
a passage? He must have been absolutely mad. It could only get into 
the work from its being compiled during the reign of George the Third, 
and arising from a forgetfulness of the writer, or ignorance of the tran- 
scriber? In no case could it be inserted in a book, which you may say 
was kept in the public records, and over whose purity the whole Jewish 
learned men would watch ; you must either give up your argument from 
the public records of this people, and no longer deem them great author- 
ity ; or, if you persist in it, I leave you to reconcile the most palpable 
interpolations and forgeries with the scrupulous attention with which you 
suppose the Jews preserved the word of God. But what is most curious 
in this passage is, that we find it verbatim in Chronicles, chap. i. ver. 43, 
and you seem to glory in discovering this similarity of the passages. 
“Why might not,” you say at the end of your fourth letter, “ the author 
of the book of Chronicles have taken them, (meaning the names of the 
kings of Edom, &c.), as he has taken many other genealogies, suppos- 
ing them to have been written in the book of Genesis by Samuel?” 
Another acknowledgement of more interpolations in Genesis. 

But, Sir, who gave you the right, you who exclaim so much against 
the unsupported assertions of Thomas Paine, to suppose that the author 
of Chronicles copied an interpolation from Genesis, knowing, as he must 
have done, that it was interpolated by Samuel? Would he not rather, 
to make the book consistent, expunge it? Could he be so ignorant as 
not to see the contradiction? What is more strange, how came Samuel 
to introduce such a passage? The tendency of it could only be to weak- 
en the authority of Genesis: but, allowing all your groundless supposi- 
sitions to be true, do you not see that they only prove the ignorance of 
Samuel and of the Jewish history writers, and at once destroy the super- 
structure you have in your following letters raised upon the supposed ac- 
curate records of the Jews? The supposition of Samuel being the auth- 
or of the interpolation, is like an historian, who, to the history of Charles 
the First, should add some accounts, concluding with observing, that all 
this took place before George the Second; or should even venture further, 
and instruct us in some prominent features of the French revolution ; yet 
this is the case with the passage in question ; for it is unquestionable that 
the Jews had never a king till the time of Saul; that, under Moses and 
the Judges, they held kings in detestation. The fact is very plain. In 
Chronicles, the passage has an obvious and clear sense ; for there an ac- 
count of the kings of Israel is given, and the sentence now under consid- 
eration precedes it. Indeed the whole chapter xxxvi. of Genesis is al- 
most literally the same with chapter first of Chronicles ; and every unbi- 
assed man will conclude, that the former is copied from thelatter. That 
little concluding expression, before there reigned any king over Israel, 
certainly marks its date ; and there is nothing more probable, than that 
when Esdras and the scribes compiled these books, they should insert in 
Genesis the posterity in Esau, as far as the history of Genesis went, and 
that this unlucky passage should by mistake be copied too. 1 acknow- 
ledge that an interpolation, when we can prove the period of its insertion, 
does not destroy the validity of a book. if the rest of the facts are con- 
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sistent, and supported by collateral proofs; but the Bible is an uncon- 
nected rhapsody, written by we know not whom, without order, arrange- 
ment, or a shadow of method. Besides, it is the word of God; and what, 
in a profane writer, would be a slight error, is here a most material fault ; 
if our future happiness depends, as you suppose, on our believing this 
book, it certainly can never take place while such reasons for scepticism 
remain. In proportion to the importance of an event, so we must be 
careful in examining the grounds upon which it stands, or else we must 
be like those whimsical men who will require the best evidence for the 
truth of a trifling report, but find no repugnance in crediting the most 
marvellous events upon trust. 

Mr. Paine properly concludes, that Genesis isa book of stories, fables, 
traditions, or invented absurdities, or downright lies ; and this I not only 
affirm with him, but will prove to my readers, that it is in no respect de- 
serving of more credit than the fabulous and early history of all nations. 
Next follows your raphsody upon the beauty of the Bible and the truth 
of it. Pardon me if I think it like a madman’s reveries. Even the men 
of your profession have long ago given up such a ridiculous conceit. 
Whoever has read eastern literature,or the late translation from Shanscrit, 
will find that the same style with that of the Bible pervades all eastern com- 
positions. In all of them we find the frequent use of allegory, and a quaint 
and formal manner of expression. Divest the Bible of its Oriental garb,and 
put it into common language, you will find, except the episode of Joseph, 
and two or three other passages, it is absolutely illegible. I have al- 
ready shewn the Pentateuch to have been a very modern work, and the 
Jews to have borrowed every thing from other nations. No wonder then 
that the Abram should resemble the Brama of the Hindoos, or that a few 
names in the supposed genealogies of the Jews should be like those of 
the Assyrians, Medes, &c. Genesis gives a description of creation truly 
beautiful! We did not spring from grasshoppers, nor the world from 
an egg ; but the wise Moses informs us, that we were made of clay and a 
little breath, This may be sublime to you; but the philosopher is never 
elated by fables so absurd. 

It is not true that Genesis is the oldest, nora very old book. Sancho- 
niato, the Hindoo books, those of the Egyptians and Chinese, are of 
much higher antiquity than Moses. In vain has Mr. Maurice struggled 
to dazzle our understandings with his incoherent suppositions, to prove 
that the Hindoos borrowed their religion from the Jews, from a set of 
Arabian hordes, from the slaves of the Egyptians, from a petty nation, 
who, as Julian says, never produced a single work, and whose credulity 
has ever been proverbial. The astronomical records of the Chinese 
prove, that there were men and astronomers in that country at the time 
when the wretched Jews would make us believe the world was inunda- 
ted from the windows of heaven, and no creatures existing but Noah, his 
family, and the beasts in the ark. Further, Souciet mentions an eclipse 
of the sun recorded in the Chinese history, which happened 2155 years 
before Christ, which is but 256 years after the Deluge ; a time when, the 
Bible informs us, the earth was only inhabited by the sons of Noah, 
while Egypt was then so peopled. that 20,000 cities could not contain the 
inhabitants, and China was not Jess so. The Hindoo astronomical! ob- 
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servations, as far as they have been examined by the most learned as- 
tronomers of the age, such as Baillie, Le Gentil, and others, carry their 
antiquity between four and five thousand years beyond our era; for a 
proof of which, I refer you to Mr. Playfair’s excellent paper, in the sec- 
ond volume of the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions. 'The Hindoo 
religious books contain, besides, a great many of the ideas afterwards 
adopted by the Jews. The long lives of antedeluvians, in particular, 
are the exact copy of the logues of the Indians. ‘The Dwapaar logue, 
the latter part of which answers to the period of Noah, was when men’s 
lives were limited to a thousand years ; and Methuselah we know did not 
live so long. ‘They have, too, their mythological deluge, or the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu into a fish. For an account of which I refer my readers 
to Volney, and to Mr. Maurice himself. The former gentleman is a 
good judge of ancient literature; he pretends that he can prove, that 
most of the chapters of Genesis, supposed to contain names of persons, 
are mythological: the posterity of Noah is, according to Volney, no more 
than a geography of the world as known to the Jews. I have not read 
Mr. Volney’s memoir which I understand he has published on this sub- 
ject; but, when I consider the late period when Genesis and the other 
books were composed, and how much the Jews borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians and Babylonians, how much the deluge of Noah and his ark resem- 
ble the emblems of Osiris ; in short, when | reflect on the unintelligibility 
and apparent absurdity of Genesis, on the impossibility of the Deluge, 
and of the not less absurdity of the population of the world so soon after 


- that calamity, I confess 1 am much inclined to 0 despise the whole per- 
formance. Sg * 
h-'4 9 

Mr. Epiror—By introducing the following extract of a “ narrative of 
the loss of the ship Hercules, Captain Benjamin Stout, on the Caffraria 
coast, the 18th or June,1796, and subsequent travel through the Southern 
deserts of Africa and Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope. Addressed 
to the Right Honorable John Adams, President of the Continental Con- 
gress of America.” The small portion of this volume which I wish to 
itroduce to your readers, has relation to the shipwreck and first landing 
of the Captain and crew, and of their first introduction to the Caffree 
natives. The following is the extract :— 

** The terrors of the day could only be surpassed by those of the night. 
When the darkness came on, it is impossible to describe a scene of 
more transcendant and complicated terror. To fill up the measure of 
our calamities, about the hour of midnight a sudden shift of wind threw 
the ship into the trough of the sea, which struck her aft, tore away her 
rudder, started the stern post, and shattered her whole stern frame. The 
pumps were immediately sounded ; and in the course of a few minutes 
the water had increased to four feet. 

In the midst of this distress, a Lascar appeared, with a handkerchief 
in his hand, and told the captain in a tone of voice that discovered a per- 
fect confidence in the measure, that he was going to make an offering to 
God. ‘ This handkerchief,” added he, ‘‘contains a quantity of rice, and 
all the rupees I am worth ; suffer me lash it to the mizen top, and rely 
upon it, sir, we shall all be saved.”* This was very prudently complied 
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with, and his countrymen on receiving information of the event, labored 
at the pumps with increased ardor. 

As it was found impossible to save the ship, it was atlast determined to 
run her on shore. Flappening to strike on a cluster of rocks, within a few 
leagues of the river Infanta, several of the crew reached the land; 
and being surrounded by the natives, who seemed to seize and conduct 
them behind the sand-hills, it instantly occurred to their companions on 
board, that they had been massacred, and that a similar fate awaited 
themselves. T'o their great joy however, they re-appeared soon after, and 
all those left in the ship, one man only excepted, (who perished in the 
attempt) got safe to land. 

Fortunately there was a Hottentot present, who had lived with the 
Dutch farmers, and could speak their language ; and the third mate being 
a native of Holland, a direct communication instantly took place, 

The Caffree chief presented a bullock to the crew; and the captain, 
by way of return, recompensed him with a pair of paste buckles, which 
he attached to his ears by means of two loops. ‘The moment this was 
done, the chief stalked about with an air of uncommon dignity. His 
people seemed to pay him greater reverence than before ; and they were 
employed some time, gazing atthe brilliancy of the ornaments, and con- 
templating the august deportment of their chief magistrate. 

The European, adds the writer, may smile at this recital; the exhibition 
of the knee-buckles, may, indeed, provoke his risibility, but, when he 
treats the feelings of the savage on this occasion with contempt, let him 
bestow a thought on the star, the garter or the coronet, and then make 
the sensible distinction if he can.” 

As great doubts had been entertained respecting the belief of the in- 
habitants of Caffraria in the superintendant of a supreme being, the au- 
thor was at some pains to ascertain this fact, as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract. 

“To be convinced how matters really stood, I embraced the present 
opportunity, and entered into conversation on this subject with the chief, 
through the medium of our interpreters. After giving him a further de- 
scription of the storm, and the miseries we had so recently endured, I 
added, “that as it was the pleasure of the Almighty to afflict his crea- 
tures, it would be impious in us to repine at his will.” The savage, af- 
ter some consideration, declared he did not understand what I meant by 
the Almighty. 1 explained to him my ideas of the divinty ; that he was 
a being of such transcendant power, as to create the world on which we 
lived—the sun, moon and stars; and that they all moved, and were direc- 
ted by his hand. His countenance on this occasion, demonstrated that 
his mind was a perfect void respecting such opinions; but after a few 
moments of reflection, he asked, if the being I had described possessed 
power sufficient to controul the seas, and the wind? I answered imme- 
diately in the affirmative. Then said he “can you tell me his reason 





* There is no class of people in the world more superstitious than sailors. This 
has long been observed and mentioned by travellers. 
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for suffering the tempest to throw you and your people on our coast?” 
I replied that his reasons for so doing were above our comprehension ; 
but, that as he was not only all powerful, but just, we should remain sat- 
isfied that all his acts were good and beneficent. When this was ex- 
plained to the chief, [ observed a smile on his countenance. But, start- 
ing as if a sudden and hostile thought had seized his mind, he desired to 
know “if my Almighty could tame the wild animals of the deserts?” I 
replied that he certainly could. ‘If this be true” exclaimed the savage, 
‘he must be a very wicked being ; FoR HE SUFFERED A LION TO KILL AND 
EAT MY FATHER.” 

As I had obtained the information I wanted; and observing the pas- 
sions of the man highly agitated at the recollection of his father’s melan- 
cholly fate, I thought it necessary to change the conversation, and we 
immediately proceeded towards the shore. 

To this unbeliever, however, they were indebted for their preservation, 
protection, and safe arrival at the cape. He generously presented them 
with a second bullock ; furnished them with two guides ; and after mutu- 
al civilities, they set out and at length reached the hospitable walls of a 
farm-house, whence they were enabled to proceed to the principal Dutch 
settlement, which they found in the possession of the English. 

In reviewing this book of adventures, the London critics take occasion 
to observe ; ‘‘ Such as entertain a favourable opinion of their fellow crea- 
tures, will here rejoice to behold the virtues of hospitality and humanity 
practised by men, termed savages by their oppressors ; but who put civ- 
tlized society to the blush by their conduct; and although unconsctovus 
"OF THE EXISTENCE OF A DEITY, afford a lesson to the most enlightened of 








the christian nations.” LOOKER ON. 
Athens, August 23, 1828. 
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WEW-YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1828. 
PRIESTLY BARBARITY. 


The following instance of priestly barbarity and intolerance, is only 
equalled by the spirit displayed in France, where the catholic clergy de- 
nied the rights of burial te Voltaire and to Talma, in, what they call, 
consecrated ground. The protestant clergy, in this and other countries, 
affected to reprobate the conduct of the catholic priesthood; but the 
case now before us shows, that priests, no matter of what sect, are al- 
ways intolerant when the power is in their hands. 

To the testimony of Mr. Shields, respecting the amiable disposition 
and intelligence of the deceased, we have to add our own knowledge of 
the fact, having had frequent interviews with him, in which we could dis- 
cover that he was a man of no ordinary capacity, of strict integrity, and 
on all occasions advocated the purest principles of morality. We can- 
not doubt that acase, so flagrant as the denial to such a man of the rights 
of sepulchre, and in which the shuffling, intolerance, and inhumanity of 
the haughty priest are so clearly unmasked, will attract the notice of ev- 
ery independant editor in the U. States, and receive that publicity which 
it so justly merits. 








For the Correspondant. 
Died suddenly, in the village of Bellville, N. Jersey, on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 26th ult. Joshua Granger, aged 44. Mr. Granger was a man 
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of superior intellect, cultivated and liberal mind, and of the most un- 
blemished moral character. He resided upwards of five years in tke 
village, and was highly esteemed for his talents and worth, by all who 
had the good fortune to be acquainted with him. He left a wife who is 
a most amiable and excellent woman, and of corresponding mind and 
intelligence with her lamented husband. She has been confined, by 
sickness, during the last eighteen months, and at the time of Mr. Gran- 
ger’s death, was not expected to survive from one day to another. In 
this state of health, with a numerous family of children, she. was obliged 
to suffer, in the disposal of her deceased and beloved husband’s re- 
mains, an instance of priestly barbarity and intolerance, which it is 
hoped, for the honor of its inhabitants, will never be repeated in the 
village, and which deserves the execrations of every good and honest 
member of civilized society. The circumstances were such an outrage 
on decency, liberality, and charity, as to require publication, that the 
Christian author may be held up to that public contempt and abhorrence 
which his conduct so justly deserves. They were substantially as 
follows :— 

Residing in New York, | did not hear of Mr. Granger’s death until 
about 11 o’clock on Wednesday morning, when I immediately repaired 
to Bellville, whither I arrived about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Before 
I reached Mr. Granger’s house, I met William Granger, a son of the 
deceased, who informed me that Matthews, the parson of the village, 
would not allow his father to be buried in the church grounds. The 
sexton or grave-digger, in the employment of the church, stated that 
preparations had been made as usual on such occasions, to open the 
grave, when he met the priest, Matthews, who forbade him to proceed 
further, saying, when asked by the sexton why he should not open a 
grave for Mr. Granger, as well as for others, that the deceased was not 
a member of the church, but was an unbeliever in both the Old and 
New Testaments, and therefore had no right, and consequently should 
not lie there. The Sexton then pointed out to him the Potter’s field, a 
piece of ground adjoiming, appropriated for burying strangers, and 
asked if he might dig there, but the priest replied no, not even there, for 
the reasons I have just given. The consequence of this reply was, that 
the sexton desisted, because, as he states, had he proceeded without the 
approbation of the priest, he would have lost his place. This is the 
substance of the Sexton's testimony, and nearly his very words. 

I heard this statement with astonishment and indignation. It quite 
corresponded with what young Mr. Granger informed me the priest had 
said to him ; but on consultation it was concluded that I should apply 
myself, in person, to the priest, and hear from his own mouth the reasons 
for his inhuman conduct, that the public might be informed of this in- 
stance of priestly barbarity from the most direct and authentic source. 
John Granger, another son of the deceased, showed me his residence. 
We found him at the river, in company with two others, engaged in the 
humane employment of fishing. After desiring to speak with him aside, 
1 informed him, in the presence of John Granger, of my place of resi- 
dence ; that the deceased was my very particular friend, whom I had 
known for many years, in different countries, and that I had come to 
the village for the purpose of paying thc last tribute of respect to his re- 
mains. But I had heard with surprise, that he, (Mr. Matthews) had 
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denied him a place of burial, and as I wished to be correctly informed 
on the subject, I thus made application to him myself to know if he had 
really refused the remains of my deceased friend a place for interment. 
He replied, in the most plain and unqualified manner, that he had. I 
then asked his reasons: and he answered in the same open and un- 
equivocal manner, that Mr. Granger had no right to lie in any ground 
belonging to the church, for the following reasons:—He was not a mem- 
ber of the church—He was an infidel—a man, who through life, and 
to his last, had treated religion with contempt, and had declared that 
he never wished to have any thing to do with it, either in life or death. 
He lived and died a hardened infidel, and scoffed at all religion. He 
was, both in principle and practice, the enemy of Christianity ; and 
he had been most active in disseminating his infidel opinions. He un- 
derstood that his whole family were systematically trained in his ways. 
These, added he, are my reasons. This was delivered with a consider- 
able share of priestly pomposity. I replied I had now attained 
the object of my application to him, for his statement agreed fully with 
what I had previously heard, and I should now publish all the particu- 
lars of the transaction. I stated that I had not come to him with the in- 
tention of asking any favors; and in reply, continued, that as to Mr. 
Granger’s infidelity, it was mere priestly cant, and he knew, if he 
knew any thing of the subject, that every sect of religionists denounced 
all others as infidels. He was an infidel himself, in the opinion of Ma- 
homet’s followers, and they in his. Luther and Calvin were heretics in 
the eyes of the Pope, and the Pope was Antichrist in the view of Lu- 
-ther and Calvin. I informed him, it was perfect folly for him to use 
such unmeaning language to me, as I should treat it with the contempt 
it merited. I desired him to put off as much of the priest as possible, 
and talk reason and common sense, as [ was not to be silenced by the 
jargon he had used. I informed him that I was myself an unbeliever 
in the Christian, and every other religion, and entertained very nearly 
the opinions of the deceased ; that I had been a zealous Christian 
for twenty-five years, but that by reading the bible with attention, and 
examining it without prejudice, I had ultimately became convinced that 
its pretentions were without any foundation in truth, and, consequently, 
that it was my duty, not only to disbelieve it, but to oppose it with all 
my power. I considered morality as the only correct and sure guide to 
man in his intercourse with his fellows. 

Mr. Matthews said he was very sorry for me, and hoped that I 
should be brought to know better before I died. I replied, that it must 
be reason, and not persecution that would produce such a change ; that 
his present conduct, in relation to the remains of my deceased friend, 
was another reason, among thousands, which- convinced me that re- 
ligion, instead of making men better, made man the enemy of man, 
even after death ; that it would make a deep and indellible impression 
on my mind, and induce me to oppose religion and priestcraft, of every 
kind, with increasing zeal. Mr. Matthews replied, that it was not perse- 
cution, but a useful, necessary, and important lesson to the family of the 
deceased,and others of the village, who might entertain similar opinions ; 
upon all whom, it was to be hoped, it would have a'wholesome, salutary, 
and powerful effect. I immediately appealed to John Granger, and 
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asked if Mr. Matthew’s plan would succeed with him. The youth 
promptly said ‘* No! Such conduct more confirms me in my present 
opinions; and I shall ever bear in mind that a Christian priest refused 
my father a burial.” [asked Mr. Matthews what he thought of this. 
He said he was sorry to hear it ; “‘ but you know,” he continued, “ it 
proceeds from the devil.” I replied that | knew no such thing, for I 
knew nothing of the devil. He never injured me to my knowledge, 
and I was not in the habit of abusing any one who was innocent ; but 
of one thing I felt assured, which was, that priests had injured me 
much more “than ever the devil did. ‘“ And,’ | added, “ I must take 
leave to say, that I consider it very ungrateful in you, thus to speak evil 
of this imaginary being, for, were it not for the supposed existence of 
the devil, there would be no occasion for priests.” 

I thought Mr. Matthews now indicated a disposition to decline any 
further discussion of the subject, and I stated that I was quite serious in 
my intention to publish a detailed account of the whole business, and 
observed that I could congratulate myself on the fact that the printing 
press was at work in liberalizing the minds of men ; that I should avail 
myself of it on the present occasion, and that I regretted my friend had 
not lived to see more of its effects, in the destruction of both kingly and 
priestly tyranny. Mr. Matthews seemed now to be somewhat alarmed 
at this mention of the press, and began another tale. He said he had 
not power to grant the ground, as that belonged exclusively to the Vestry. 
But, I replied, “ if you had not power to grant it, you had none to re- 
fuse it,”’ andenquired if he had ever refused it before? He answered, that 
they could not receive every stranger, and that they paid dear for the 

ound. I enquired how he could call Mr. Granger a stranger when 
he had lived upwards of five years in the village; and, besides, 
even if he had been one, were strangers not to be buried? Was this 
their mode of treating them? I reminded him that his own scriptures 
enjoined a very different treatment. I observed that as to the price of 
the ground, it was not desired without full payment, and there appeared 
to be room enough. He said it might appear so, but they intended to 
build on some of it, and they had not room for every stranger, (stiil as- 
suming that Mr. G. was such.) I observed that persisting to call Mr. 
G. a stranger, looked bad for his cause, and that if there was really 
any want of room, it would have appeared better to have first refused 
Christians, as beginning with Mr. Granger savored of intolerance, and 
seemed to indicate, what indeed he had confessed, that his opinions were 
the true cause. He now began to shuffle and prevaricate, and denied 
that Mr. G’s opinions were the cause of his conduct, and said that none 
but members, or those who attended the church, were admitted to the 
privileges of the ground. John Granger immediately replied, that this 
was a great mistake, (to call it by the softest possible name) for he had 
himself known, and he named several instances of persons being buried 
in the church ‘yard, who had never been inside of the church. Mr. 
Matthews replied by saying, that he understood Mr. and Mrs. Granger 
always expressed a wish to be buried in their own garden ; and, besides, 
he added, if people live as infidels all their lives, and then have Christian 
privileges at last, it would encourage the principles. I replied that I 
had heard Mr. Granger sav, that in case of the death of any of his fam- 
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ily, he should ask that they might be interred in the Church of England 
burial ground, and if refused he should then appropriate a part of his 
garden to the purpose, and not till then. And as to the Christian privi- 
leges of which he spoke, we desired none, and asked no favors of any 
man; but we demanded, as a right, a place for the interment ofour deceased 
friend. I added that the distress of the family, Mrs. Granger being on 
her death bed, and six children already deprived of a father, and about 
to mourn the loss of a motber also, was enough to soften the heart of a 
savage, or any thing but a Christian priest, and that his conduct was an 
act of barbarity, which no consideration could possibly palliate, much 
less excuse. I quoted a passage from his own scriptures, in which it en- 
joined on Christians to visit the widow and thefatherless, in order to con- 
vince him of his inconsistency. 

Mr. Matthews, by this time, evidently began to be very uneasy, and 
now said that had Wm. Granger, (the eldest son of the diseased, who ap- 
plied to him in the morning,) reasoned with him as I had done, he be- 
lieved he should not have refused the ground, but instead of doing so, 
he demanded it as of right, and hastily left him. I replied, that Mr. 
Granger might have been hasty, though I considered him correct in de- 
demanding it as a right as he was to pay for it. Matthews replied, that 
he said nothing of paying for it. John Granger here said, “ My broth- 
er William thought it quite unnecessary, as he never supposed you could 
think he wished it without the usual fees.” I observed to him that he 
he well knew Mr. Granger always paid |\is just debts, and that it was not 
very likely his friends would suffer this last expense to remain unliqui- 
* dated. I continued, “ Mr. Matthews, it is vain for you to endeavor a 
defence of so bad-a cause. Your whole conduct in this transaction is 
quite at variance with the spirit of the age, and all the cant and cunning 
of priestcraft can never, in my eyes, justify so black a case.” I asked 
him if he had any thing against the moral character of the deceased or 
his family, and he said no. I observed that I rejoiced at this, as it was 
morality alone which constituted a good man. I continued---as to your 
religion, Mr. Matthews, I would advise you never again to be guilty of 
such an act of intolerance. I think your better nature must blush when 
you consider how conspicuous the priest has appeared on this occasion. 
You know there was a time when Christianity had no existence, and an- 
other time will come when it shall be banished from the world. Man- 
kind are in search of knowledge, and of some more certain and sure 
guide of conduct than Christianity affords. The flames of Smithfield 
will never again be lighted, although you have this day committed an 
act, which Tam sorry to say savors much of it. You have gone as far 
as you could under the influence of the same _ spirit which lighted those 
fires. In this village it has exhibited one of its expiring efforts. You 
have gone as far as you could, but the philosophy of the age has great- 
ly abridged your power. We have not, however, to thank priests for 
the progress of this philosophy. It is evident from the course you have 
pursued to-day, that priests are the same in all ages and in every coun- 
try ; for did every one act from principles like yours, the deceased might 
remain unburied. I am sorry this should have happened to disgrace the 
Church of England, which I had always considered as much more liber- 
al than many others.” I observed that he could not have committed 
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such an act with impunity in New-York, as the liberality of that great 
city would have discountenanced it utterly. He tae with marvelous 
propriety, that it was very common there to refuse burial in vaults. I 
informed him it was in order to preserve the health of the citv, and not 
from any such reasons as had actuated him. 

I inquired, if in case of Mrs. Granger's death, he would allow her to 
be buried in the church ground, and ‘he replied that he would. TI then 
asked if he would allow Mr. G. to be buried there? ‘* Yes,” was the re- 
ply ;“* pay me five dollars, and you may do it immediately.” John Gran- 
ger said his consent was now too late, as a grave was already opened, 
and every preparation had been made for the interment of his Father in 
another place. The inhabitants of the village had assembled at the 
house of the deceased, and the funeral procession was beginning to move, 
when, as we were about to leave him, Mr. Matthews inquired in what 
paper I intended to publish my report. I declined giving him this in- 
formation ; but assured him that from regard to truth and justice, and for 
the honor of the principles I professed, I. should be scrupulously correct 
in every particular. He then said emphatically, ‘‘ remember my reason 
is, the payment was not mentioned.” I called John G. to witness that 
Matthews had assigned several other reasons for refusing the ground, 
and the first was the ‘infidelity of Mr. Granger. Mr. John Granger here 
said, “* Mr. Matthews, you first said that my father’s opinions were the 
cause ; secondly, that the ground was w: anted to be built upon ; thirdly, 
that you could not grant it, as the power lay with the vestry : and now, 
lastly, you say, if we pay down five dollars we may have it ; thus assum- 
ing a power, which you say you do not possess. Having no more time, 
we here took leave of the Reverend Mr. Matthews, to attend the funeral. 


THOMAS SHIELDS. 


Competency of Witnesses.—We extract from the National Observer, 
of the 31st ultimo, the following letter addressed to the editor, Solomon 
Southwick, with his pertinent remarks :— 

* Palmira, August 23, 1828, 

“‘ T have just returned home from Canandaigua, where I had been for 
the purpose of attending those trials at that place. I staid in court till such 
time as the court decided that Mr. Giddings, as honest a man as ever God 
made, could not be admitted to testify and tell the whole story of Mor- 


gan’s abduction. I then left that Court-House, together with many oth- 
ers, with feelings of indignation.” 


[ REMARKS. ] 


In Giddings Almanack for 1829, already published, he has told the 
whole story ; and he has, we are told, sworn to it all before the Grand 
Jury of Ontario. But it seems Mr. Giddings is a Deist or an Atheist, 
and therefore his testimony has been rejected before the petty jury. We 
have no doubt that Mr. G. is as honest a man as the judge, who reject- 
ed his testimony. The very fact of his professing openly his sentiments, 
so abhorent to the community in general, proves his sincerity—his in- 
tegrity. For if he were a base spirit, capable of swearing to a falsehood, 
he would have denied his principles, and pretended to be a believer, in- 
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stead of an infidel. ‘The decision of the Court is a tyrannical, and an 
unlawful one: for he is a competent witness, and the jury are to judge 
of his credibility. 

We want a statute establishing religious liberty on a sure and stable 
foundation ; for that species of liberty is not sufficiently protected by 
our laws. A man has a right, in this free country, to be of any religion 
that he pleases, or no religion at all, and no earthly tribunal has any 
right to call in question his opinions. To turn a witness out of court on 
account of his religious opinions, is not only tyraunical, but subversive 
of public justice. Thousands of criminals must escape justice—murder 
must frequently go unpunished, if this decision be correct. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Origin of Religious Plays.—A Jewish play, of which fragments are 
still preserved in Greek Iambic, is the first drama known to have been 
written on a scripture subject. It is taken from Exodus: a performer, 
in the character of Moses, delivers the prologue. in a speech of sixty 
lines, and his rod is turned into a serpent on the stage. The play is 
supposed to have been written at the close of the second sentury, by one 
Ezekiel, a Jew, as a political spectacle to animate his dispersed brethren 
with the hopes of a future deliverance from their captivity. 

The emperor Julian made a law that no Christian should be taught 
in the Heathen schools or make use of that learning: but there were 
two men living at that time, who exerted their talents to supply the de- 
ficiency of instruction and entertainment that the Christians experienced 
from Julian’s edict ; these were Apollinarius, Bishop of Leodicea, and 
his father a priest of the same city ; they were both scholars, well skilled 
in oratory and the rules of composition, and of high literary renown. 
Apollinarius, the elder, a profound philologer, translated the five books 
of Moses into heroic verse, and in the same manner composed the histo- 
ry of the Israelites to the time of Saul, into a poem of twenty four books, 
in imitation of Homer. He also wrote religious odes, and turned partic- 
ular histories and portions of the old and new 'Testament into Comedies 
and Tragedies, after the manner of Meander, Euripides and Pindar. 
His son, the Bishop, an eloquent rhetorician, and already an antagonist 
of Julian’s, anxious that the Christians might not be ignorant of any spe- 
cies of Greek composition, formed the writings of the evangelists, and 
the works of the apostles, into dialogues in the manner of Plato. 

About the same time, Gregory Nazianzen, Patriarch and Arch Bish- 
op of Constantinople, one of the fathers of the church, and master 
to the celebrated Jerome, composed plays from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which he substituted for the plays of Sophocles and Euripides at 
Constantinople, where the old Greek stage had flourished until that 
time. The ancient Greek tragedy was a religious spectacle ; and the 
sacred dramas of Gregory Nazianzen were formed on the same model ; 
he transformed the choruses into christian hymns. One only of the 
Arch-Bishop’s plays is extant ; itis a tragedy called ‘“ Christ’s passion ;” 
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the prologue calls it an imitation of Euripides ; the play is preserved in 
Gregory Nazianzen’s works. The remainder of his dramas have not 
survived those inimitable compositions over which they triumphed for a 
time. 

It is not known whether the religious dramas of the Apollinari per- 
ished so early as some of their other writings, that were ordered to be 
destroyed for a crime common in all ages, heresy ; but this is certain, 
that the learning they endeavored to supply gradually disappeared be- 
fore the progress of Constantine’s establishment. Suddenly acquiring 
power, and finally assuming infallibility, observing pagan feasts as reli- 
gious festivals, consecrating heathen rights into christian solemnities, 
and transforming the non-observances of primitive simplicity into prece- 
dents for gorgeous ceremony, the church blazed with a scorching splen- 
dour that withered up the heart of man. Every accession to the domin- 
ion of its ecclesiastics over his property and intellect induced self-relaxa- 
tion and sloth ; to the boldness that seized a liberal supply for spiritual 
support, succeeded the craft that extended to it a boundless revenue for 
effeminate indulgence. The miraculous powers of the church won- 
derfully multiplied ; but implicit belief in miracles was equivocal, unless 
the act of faith was accompanied by liberal contributions at the altar. 
The purchase of pardons for sin, and the worship of the relics exhibited 
in sumptuous shrines, were effectual ways of warring with the powers of 
darkness, and the coffers overflowed with contributions. These active 
hostilities against Satan occasioned him to ascend upon earth, and, to 
terrify the devout ; he often appeared to them in the natural ugliness of 
his own proper person. When put to flight, by masses and holy water, 
he took lodgings incog. in the bodies of careless people : nor would he 
leave a tenement he occupied, till he was forcible turned out of possession 
by a priest acquainted with the forms of ejectment. Dislike to clean 
linen was a peculiar mark of piety, and dirty hermits emitted the odour 
of sanctity. ‘Though their holinesses were so violently hated by the devil, 
that he took the trouble to assault and tempt them in the holes of the 
earth and trunks of old trees where they inhabited, yet it was rewarded 
with visits to the chosen abodes from all the orders of heaven ; and by 
long familiarity with the powers of the other world, these “‘ tender-nosed 
saints could detect the presence of invisible angels.”” They who turn 
their backs upon the concerns of life were especial favorites above. A 
nun reported that Christ opened ber side with his corporal hands, took 
out her heart, and then carefully placed his own m the chasm, left it 
there and closed the wound, at the same time doing her the honor to wear 
her shift. Nor did the faithful, who believed the former relation, doubt 
for an instant that the Virgin descended from Heaven to visit the cells 
of monasteries, and milk her breasts into the mouths of monks. Doubts 
were effectually removed by burning doubters. All who were privileged 
to shave the top of the head in a circle, as a token of emancipation from 
worldiy superfluities, were partners in the profitable trade of granting 
licenses for unmolested existence a the price of unconditional admission. 
Ecclesiastical policy accomplished its purpose ; the human mind was 
in a delirium ; the hierarchy at the summit of its ascendency. 

From the complete establishment of the church, until within a short 
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time before the reformation, darkness overspread the world, and the 
great mass of the clergy themselves were in a state of deplorable ignor- 
ance. During this period, in order to wean the people from the ancient 
spectacles, particularly the Bachanalian and Calendary solemnities, re- 
ligious shows were instituted, partaking of the same spirit of licentious- 
ness. 

To these shows the clergy added the acting of mysteries, or represent- 
ing the miraculous acts of saints, circumstances from Apocryphal story, 
and subjects from the Old and New Testament. There are different 
opinions as to the religious class by whom they were introduced into 
Europe, though it seems reasonable to suppose that they were adopted 
by the Italians in the depth of the dark ages from the spiritual dramas of 
the Apollinarii, father and son, and Gregory Nazianzen ; but, however 
that may be, there is no room for surprise that all writers concur in at- 
tributing the performance of mysteries, or religious plays, to the clergy 
of the catholic church. 

[To be continued. | 





Bull Fight and the Virgin Mary.—The following is a translation of 
a Portuguese advertisement, published at Lisbon, announcing a bull- 
fight on Sunday, the 4th of September, 1825, from the Journal of Mr. 
Wolft who recorded it as he received it from an English lady of rank at 

alta. 

His Most Faithful Majesty the King our Lord, by his most august 
magnanimity and munificence, has granted his Royal approbation to 
the feastus of devout brotherhood of the blessed lady ‘of Nazareth, of the 
Royal Chapel of Quelez, to exhibit on Sunday next a most brilliant and 
pompous bull-fight, in the appropriate square of Salitre. The benefit 
derived from the sum, to be applied towards defraying the expense of 
the solemn and devout feast of the most Holy Mary, in the sacred temple 
situated in the place called Nazareth. 

The feastus, ever grateful and thankful to such a beneficient and pi- 
ous monarch, have determined to exhibit this evening to the very res- 
pectable public of this populous capital, a most brilliant spectacle, which 
they hope will meet the concurrence and approbation of the audience— 
not so much altogether for the grandeur that will be displayed, as for the 
pious end to which it is dedicated, which is, to God in person, in behalf 
of the Virgin Mary, for the manifold mysteries, revelations, and benefits 
which we have received in the most critical emergencies, having conde-' 
scended to protect the famous and illustrious Portuguese nation. 

Sixteen chosen bulls will be exhibited by his most magnanimous Sov- 
ereign mandate, in the square of Salitre. There is no exaggeration if 
we affirm, that their equals for size, strength, and ferocity, have never 
been seen in the Salitre before; we feel happy in the expectation that 
the spectators will be highly entertained and gratified. The entertain- 
ment to commence precisely at half past four in the evening; and as 
soon as the very respectable and well-deserving inspector makes his ap- 
pearance, there will be a grand display of fire-works, after which the 
celebrated Neto will make his appearance with his dancers, and having 
paid his devoirs by various equilibria, will retire, and then come forward, 
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introducing that renowned and intrepid cavalier Sn. Joze Vincente Ti- 
noco. The bulls, destined to die, will be equipped with crackers and 
fire-brands; and any person who has bull-dogs, may loose them at the 
cattle that are to die. 

The produce of this evening’s entertainment is dedicated to such a 
just end, that it requires no recommendedation ; the well-disposed and 
religious Portuguese are well acquainted that the blessed Virgin Mother 
of God has always protected this happy nation, and has co-operated to- 
wards aggrandizing the same, and therefore we owe a sacred debt that 
we never can repay. 

Long life to the magnanimous and just king of Lusitania, long life to 
the Royal family descended from the high and powerful house of Bragan- 
za, and long life to the illustrious Portuguese nation. 





€ 





Liberal Publications.—In consequence of the increasing demand for 
the works published at our office, under the patronage of the Free Press 
Associatiou, and of the difficulty in the country to procure these works 
Mr. Bensamin Orren has proceeded, as our accredited agent, to the 
northern and western parts of this state, with an ample supply, which he 
will dispose of at the New York prices. He is fully authorized to receive 
subscriptions for the Correspondent, and for the Liberal Tracts, on the 
terms already announced ; and also to receive all monies due to, and on 
account of this establishment. 

Mr. Offen intends to proceed as far as Buffalo, and to visit the interme- 
diate places, where, we have no doubt, he will be received with that kind- 


ness and friendly feeling, so characteristic of liberal minds in all parts of 
our globe.—Should this trip prove as successful as the importance of the 
object leads us to expect, similar efforts will be made to disseminate cor- 
rect principles throughout the United States. 


Free Press Tract Fund.—Although the advocates of liberal principles are opposed 
to those Bible, Missionary, and Tract Societies, which have been established in this 
and other countries, the principle on which these Societies proceed cannot but 
receive their approbation. It, in fact, originated with the friends of civil and religious 
liberty in Europe, and would, long ere this, have overthrown political as well as 
spiritual tyranny, had not measures been adopted to restrain the dissemination of 
all writings calculated to dispel the mists of ignorance. 

The object contemplated by creating this fund, is to counteract the demoralizing 
effect which the circulation of religious tracts must have on the community. Bye 
sending forth writings of a nature suited to open the eyes of the world to the deception 
practised upon them—to give birth to reflection, and to lead to a rational train of think- 
ing—it is not doubted but that one liberal tract, while it will be read far more exten- 
sively, will have a more powerful effect in rendering mankind better and happier, 
than fen thousand of those religious productions, with which the country is inundated, 


and which, there is every reason to believe, are loathed by four fifths of the in 
habitants. 
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With these views, the “ Frer Press Association” respectfully solicit the co-opera- 
tion of the friends of Truth throughout the United States, who will be supplied with 
Tracts at cost prices. 

Subscribers of $1, will be entitled to 1000 pages; being ten pages for one cent. 

A donation of $10 will entitle the donator to 500 pages annually, during life. A 
donation of $5, to 260 pages annually, during life. 

Orders to be addressed to the agent, Mr. GEORGE HOUSTON, Free Press Tract 
Depository, 6 William-street New-Yerk. 
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AGENTS FOR THE CORREPONDENT. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. John Turner, 134 Market Street. 
Cincinnati, O. Mr. Robert L. Jennings., 

Kendal, O. Mr. Matthew Macey. 

Paterson, N. J. Mr. Robert Chiswell. 

Portsmouth, N. H. Mr. John Webster. 

Red Hook, N. Y. Erastus Marshal. 

Hudson. N. Y. Moses Younglove. 

Utica, N. Y. D. J. Morris. 

Wilmington, De. Henry Heald. 

The friends of liberal principles throughout the United States, are respectfully re- 
quested to accept of the Agency of the Correspondent. Three volumes are now 
completed, and setts can be had from the commencement, at the original Subscrip- 
tion price, [$1 50, a volume. ] 

The following works are sold at the Office of the Correspondent. 

Ecce Hono; or a Critical Inquiry into the History of Jesus of Nazareth, 12mo. bds 
75 cents+bound and gilt, $1. ; 

Votney’s Ruins or Empires ; with the Law or Nature; a new translation, with 
plates, 8vo, bound and gilt, $1 25: also, 12mo, bds, 75 cents. 

Acer or Reason, pocket edition, with plates, 37 1-2 cents. 

Tue Gop or tHe Jews ann Curistians! Embellished with a correct likeness, 
[coloured] 25 cents. 

** A liberal discount on the above to those taking quantities. 

































POPULAR LECTURES, on Natural Philosophy and Phisiology of man.—Dr. J. 
H. KARSTEN intends to open at his residence, on the first Sunday of October next, 
at 7 o’clock in the evening, and to be continued every Sunday during the winter 
season, a COURSE OF POPULAR LECTURES ON NaTuRAL PuHiLosopHy AND PxHisioLoGy 
OF MAN; illustrated by Phisicochemical experiments and Anatomical demonstrations. 

SEASON TICKETS at 58, to be had at his office, No. 31 Mott Street ; and at the 
office of the CorresronpEnt, No. 6, Wiliiam Street. 

















Free Press Association.—The meetings of the Association are now held in the Tem- 
ple of Science, (formerly the Bethel Academy) Elizabeth-Street, between Houston and 
Bleeker-streets. A Theological lecture will be delivered on Sunday, (to-morrow) the 
21st instant, at 4 o’clock, afternoon. 
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